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View from Peaked Hill 


The object of this sketch is not 
principally to give the local history 
of Bridgewater, although that will be 
alluded to, but rather to eall atten- 
tion to a beautiful, picturesque town 
not so well known as its natural at- 
tractions entitle it to be. Geograph- 
ically speaking, Bridgewater is the 
center of New Hampshire. The 
Pemigewassett River forms one of its 
eastern boundaries, while on the west 
it is bordered by Newfound Lake. It 
is essentially a farming town, and 
while it has no village it is within 
easy driving distance of the growing 
towns of Bristol on one side and Ash- 
land, Plymouth and Squam lakes on 
the other. 

It is thus the center of some of the 


best known summer resort regions of 
New Hampshire, where farm pro- 
ducts naturally command highest 
prices. It is an ideal locality for the 
summer home or for the farmer look- 
ing for a permanent residence. The 
soil is especially adapted to the rais- 
ing of potatoes and small crops, and 
the high hill lands are practically 
free from early and late frosts. The 
rural free mail delivery and telephone 
extend to all parts of the town and it 
is easily reached by railroad. 

Near the central part is the highest 
peak, called Peaked Hill, which is 
1,700 feet high. The summit is eas- 
ily reached by means of an old road, 
once a highway. From the top is one 
of the most beautiful views in this 
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On Bridgewater Hill 


part of the state—a view not always 
equalled by mountains much more 
difficult to aseend. 

To the north may be seen Mount 
Moosilauke, east of which hes Profile 
Mountain and Mount Lafayette, with 
the Franconia Notch between. To 
the right of the Notch are the Hay- 
stacks. Twin Mountains and Mount 


Ossipee Mountains, and a large por- 
tion of Lake Winnipesaukee with 
Wickwas and Winnisquam Lakes 
near by. Further to the west a fine 
view of Pemigewassett Valley may be 
seen, the old) Dr. Dana meeting- 
house, an old landmark in New 
Hampton, and Magoon Church on 
Oak Hill in Meredith. The towering 








Franconia Mountains and Pemigewasset Valley 


Washington, while in nearly the same 
direction but not so far distant is 
Mount Prospect in Holderness. The 
historic Mount Chocorua rises above 
Squam Lakes, while nearer lies the 
village of Ashland. 

To the right of Chocorua may be 
seen the Red [Hills in Sandwich, the 





side of Kearsarge rises to the south- 
west, to the right is Murray Hill in 
Hill, and farther to the west Alex- 
andria Village with old Cardigan in 
the distance. 

The eve takes in at one glance 
nearly the whole of Newfound (or 
Pasquaney ) Lake, while Sugar Loaf, 
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with its steep sides overhanging the 
highway at its base, and the long 
ridge of the Bear Hills are plainly 
seen. The highest point in the west, 


almost over the village of Hebron, is 


Cuba Mountain in Orford. It is said, 








* Skyfields,“” Home of Edward A. Marsh 


from good authority, that sixty-seven 
towns may be seen from Peaked Hill. 
It is at present the property of Ar- 
thur W. Phelps of Nashua. Mr. 
Phelps, while passing a short vacation 
in Bridgewater. climbed Peaked Hill. 
and was so delighted with the view 
that he took immediate steps towards 
vetting possession of the property. 
Although not a resident of Bridge- 
water, vet he has taken great interest 
in the town’s welfare and has con- 
tributed generously toward all public 
enterprises. 

The nearest house to this hill is 
known as Skyfields, which seems ap- 
propriately named, situated as it is 
on the very crest of the Bridgewater 
Hill road. It is frequently spoken 
of through the town as the Samue! 
Fifield place. About 1828, when a 
young man, Mr. Fifield) bought this 
place and lived here until his death 
in 1884. A man of strong character, 
his influence was felt in all important 
town matters. Ilis son, John E. 8. 
Fifield, then carried on the farm, liv- 
ing here for fifty-three vears. Dur- 
ing this time he held the office of 
town clerk for thirty-six years, be- 
sides filling many other offices. 

The present owner, E. A. Marsh, 





is well known as the superintendent 
of the American Waltham Watch fae- 
tory. Mr. Marsh and his family have 
occupied the place as a summer home 
for the last thirteen years. One of 
the daughters, an architect of Boston, 
remodelled the house to meet the 
summer requirements, but without 
changing the general plan of the 
building, It is a low, rambling 
structure, built close to the ground 
to withstand the heavy winter storms. 
From the broad and sheltered piazza 
the greater part of Newfound Lake 
may be seen, while in the opposite 
direction Chocorua rises above Squam 
Lakes. 

Not far from Skyfields is the old 
Boardman place, now owned by Amos 
Blake of Bristol. The house, a large, 
two-storied one, occupying one of the 
finest sites in Bridgewater, was built 
about 1800 by Major Benjamin 
Boardman, a Revolutionary officer. 











“The Birches,” Leading to Old Boariman Place 


A great grandson, Arthur F. Board- 
man, has in his possession an old 
musket with the inscription. ** Dub- 
lin Castle, 1766.°" which Major Board- 
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man captured from a British soldier, 
and also a number of old silver dol- 
lars, the first pension money paid by 


of Bridgewater 


wagon ever taken into town. This 
place did not pass from the Board- 
man family until 1883. 





The Boardman House — Built in 1800 


the United States and which was re- 
ceived by Major Boardman... 
The Major Boardman place was af- 





John Boardman 


terward occupied by his son, John 
Boardman, who carried mail horse- 
back from Plymouth to Portsmouth, 
and who drove the first four-wheeled 


Major Boardman seems to have 
heen much interested in the building 
of the old chureh. Church services 
were held in his barn as early as 1790 
and in 1804 a church was erected a 
short distance from his’ buildings. 
This was an interesting old building 
with its box pews, high pulpit and 
old sounding-board. In 1881 it was 
remodelled and is now used as the 
town-house. This has been the place 
of the Old Home gatherings. Ever 
since the inauguration of Old Ilome 
Week in New Hampshire, it has been 
happily observed in Bridgewater, 
Thursday of Old Home Week being 
the day always set apart for the cele- 
bration. While no attempt is made 
at any formal entertainment, the big 
dinner served at noon being one of 
the chief features, yet every one has 
a good time and each vear the inter- 
est and attendance increase. 

Driving down one of the cross- 
roads from the town-house the David 
Batchelder farm is reached. The 
heuse is a long one-storied building 
with eight or nine rooms on the 
eround floor. It is interesting in 
that the original design has never 
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been altered. A long hall extends 
through the middle of the house with 


rooms opening on each side. There 


are numercus fireplaces and one of 
the front rooms is panelled all around 
from 


Hoor to ceiling. This place Was 











Batchelder Place 
occupied by the Batchelder family 
and the large farm profitably carried 
on from 1785 to 1905, when at the 
death of David Batchelder the farm 
was bought by D. T. Atwood. Al- 
though at present unoccupied it is a 
most desirable place for either sum- 
mer or permanent residence. The 
youngest daughter of the Batchelder 
family married Winfred Gilpatrie, 


one of the successful younger farm- 








The Gilpatric Place 


ers. Their home is in the central part 
of the town near the town-house. 
Like nearly all New England farm- 
ing towns, Bridgewater has suffered 
from its slowly decreasing popula- 
tion. In recent however, the 
movement from city to 


years, 


country is 
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evrowing, as people begin to realize 
how well adapted the ‘‘deserted 
farmhouses’’ are for summer or all- 
the-year-round homes—since the in- 
treduction of the telephone and free 
mail delivery—and at what small ex- 
pense they may be made not only 
comfortable and homelike. but attraet- 
ive as well. The old colonial houses 
of Bridgewater with their numerous 
fireplaces, small-paned. wooden-shut- 
tered windows, panelled rooms and 
interesting legends are full of inter- 
est to the city dweller who is planning 
some time a real country home. 
Bridgewater has especially 
fortunate in the people who have 
chosen to make their summer homes 
here. They ean searcely be called 
summer residents since their interest 


been 


Dr. Garver's Home Before Being Repaired 


in the town and townspeople extends 
throughout the year. To the perma- 
nent residents the neweomers are 
their neighbors and this old-fashioned 
term is particularly applicable to the 
Rey. Dr. Austin S. Garver, a well- 
known Unitarian minister of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Mr. home, sometimes 
known as the old Martin place. is a 
fine example of the colonial house 
built in 1811. It would hardly seem 
possible that the two pictures here 
shown could be of the same place, vet 
one is the house as Mr. Garver “‘dis- 
covered’* it. the other as it looks 
now that his enthusiastic plans are 
realized. The contrast afforded by 
the two pictures is an object lesson 
well worth studying. The wonderful 


Garver’s 
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The Home of Rev. Dr. A. S. Garver 
view of the Franconia Mountains and farm joins Mr. Garver’s, although 
the Pemigewassett Valley as seen’ this place has now passed from the 
from the broad piazza is hardly Barnard family. This was the birth- 














The Old Barnard Homestead 


equalled from any part of the town. place of a large family of boys and 
Mr. Garver has the welfare of the girls, all of whom have left their na- 
town closely at heart and his efforts tive town. The eldest son, Frank J. 
are greatly appreciated by the people. Barnard, was born here in 1850, the 

What is known as the Barnard son of Charles M. and Melinda 














business. 
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(Johnson) Barnard. When a young 
man he went to Boston, where he 











Frank J. Barnard 


started in a commission book-bindery 
In 1883 he bought a half 
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became sole owner. He built the 
business up from a small plant until 
now it is the largest job bindery in 
New England, doing the repair work 
of over two hundred public libraries. 

Mr. Barnard takes much interest 
in music and for many years has 
heen president of the Everett Choral 
Society. Very loyal to his native 
town, no Old Home day is ever com- 
plete without him, and his enthu- 
siasm and tireless energy do much to- 
ward making the day a success. 

Opposite the Barnard farm are the 
broad fields and picturesque farm- 
house of the Arthur Fletcher place. 
This is one of the oldest houses in 
town, and was for many years kept 
in the Fleteher family, whose whole- 
hearted hespitality has made the place 
well known. This farm is now the 
property of David T. and Everett E. 
Atwood, two young men who own 
and operate several large farms in 
town, besides having extensive lumber 
interests. 

As early as 1766, Thomas Craw- 
ford, then only nineteen years old, 
came to Bridgewater, purchased four 


ra | 


The Fletcher Farm 


interest in the oldest book-bindery in 
New England, and a few years later 


hundred acres of land and settled on 
what is now the farm of Sherman §. 
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Fletcher. He was the first settler in 
the town and was evidently in after 
years one of its most prominent citi- 
zens. His log eabin stood a few rods 
west of the present set of buildings. 
The present Mr. Fletcher, 


owner, 








Home of Sherman S. Fletcher 


lives on the place and carries on the 
farm with wwp-to-date methods and 
appliances. Mrs. Fletcher is a grand- 
daughter of Captain David Clement, 
one of the earliest settlers, and a man 
of great integrity, who served his 
town faithfully. His sense of justice 
and legal turn of mind earned him 
the title of Bridgewater’s lawyer. 

The large house on the adjoining 
farm was built a few years after 
Colonel’s Crawford’s settlement, by 
John Mitchell. His wife should 
surely have some credit in the build- 
ing of this house, since it is said that 
the couple carried the boards for the 
outside of the house on their backs 
from the nearest sawmill, probably a 
mile away, the man carrying two and 
the woman one. This place has al- 
ways been owned and oceupied by di- 
rect descendants of the builders. It 
is now owned and for many years has 
been the home of A. B. Dalton, Mrs. 
Dalton being a great-granddaughter 
of John Mitchell. During his long 
residence in town Mr. Dalton has al- 
ways been prominently identified with 
all progressive town movements. 

This place was also the home of 
Nathaniel Batchelder, a name well 
known throughout the state fifty or 
sixty vears ago. In his shrewd busi- 
ness ability, his various _ political 
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schemes and his quick wit which al- 
lowed no man to get the better of 
him, he resembled Jethro Bass and 
he might well have stood for the type 
from which that character was drawn. 
Ile had always a strong prejudice 
against lawyers and seldom consulted 
them for any purpose. One night his 
nearest neighbor, Ripsome Mitchell, 
was startled by the entrance of two 


furiously angry men, ‘‘Nat’’ Bateh- 
elder and Robert Mitchell. Each 
man owed the other money, but could 
not agree as to the amount and they 


had come for Mr. Mitehell to hear the 
case and to settle the matter. 


Both men threw their money- 
pouches—made from the dried outer 
membrane of a beef’s heart—upon 


the table, and each tried to tell his 
side of the story at the same time. 
When the case was finally made 
clear, Mr. Mitchell took the money- 
bags, made each man give the other a 
receipt in full for the amount due 
him, and then divided the money as 
seemed just to him. The men took 
their property and went home, satis- 
fied that justice had been done. This 
was typical of “Squire Batchelder’s 


way of settling a diffieulty. 
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The Dalton Homestead 


No country neighborhood is com- 
plete without its ‘‘handy man,’’ and 
none of the residents on the hill could 
claim that title with better right than’ 
Frank D. Pillsbury. Until a few 


years ago he lived upon the Caleb 


Pillsbury place, and whenever an ex- 
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Peter's Head 


tra man was wanted in the hayfield 
or another hand to do ‘‘the chores,”’ 
he was generally called upon and was 
always ready. To the commonplace 
inquiry, ‘How are you, Frank ?’’ his 
optimistic reply is invariably, ‘‘ Bet- 
ter.”” 

This place was the birthplace of a 
well-known family, among them be- 
ing Luther Pillsbury, for many years 
a high school teacher in Somerville, 
and father of Harry Pillsbury, fam- 
ous throughout the country for his 
remarkable chess playing. This farm 
and the Huckins farm near.it, known 
more recently as the Fred Pillsbury 
farm. are now owned by A. B. Dalton. 











The Fred Pillsbury Place 


From the door of the Fred Pills- 
bury house may be seen the fine view 
of the Franconia Mountains and 


Pemigewassett Valley, very much as 
shown in the view given on page 200, 
while back of the house and not far 
distant rises Plymouth Mountain. 








Home of B. T. and Alma Nichols 


On a high hill opposite stands the 
homestead of Bradley T. Nichols, 
who lives here with his sister, Alma. 
This farm has been oceupied by the 
Nichols family for many years and 
the house is filled with interesting 
relies of a past generation. 

Four distinct roads run through 
Bridgewater, direct routes from Ply- 
mouth and surrounding towns to 


Bristol. The houses already  de- 
seribed are situated on the road run- 
ning over Bridgewater Hill and 
known as the hill road. One road 


follows the Pemigewassett River and 











Looking Across the Pemigewassett to Ashland 


is therefore called the river road, 
while in the west part of the town are 
the old Mayhew turnpike and the 


Smith Hill road. 
The river road is in strong con- 
trast to the hill road, in that it is 


comparatively level, and the charm- 
ing glimpses of the river make it a 


present owner, J. Spaulding Mor- 
rison. 
Here, too, in the Pemigewassett 


Valley, bordered on the east by the 
river, and extending west to the tops 
of what are known as Peter’s Head 
and Noah’s Shoulder, and covering a 
square mile, are the Webster farms. 








Bellevue Grove Farm 


Here 
lies the Morrison farm, another of the 
old places that has been handed down 


pleasant road to journey over, 


from one generation to another. The 
house was built in 1835, by Capt. 
Israel Marston, grandfather of the 








Home of J. Spaulding Morrison and Son 


Ilere about the vear 1782. William 
Pinery came from Rowley, Mass.. and 
settled. That there had previously 
been a settlement here is sh 
evidences of seventeen 


mvn by 
cellar 
holes on the place, and in the deeds of 


some 
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some small farms which Mr. Pingry 
added to his original purchase, the 
boundaries are marked by such mov- 
able points as ‘‘ John Thurston’s corn 
field.”” 








Road Leading to Webster Farms 
William Pingry’s daughter, Betsy, 
married Walter Raleigh Webster and 
the whole estate eventually fell into 
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ary army, who was one of the first 
settlers of Plymouth, whither he came 
by bridle path from Salisbury, Mass. 
Legend says that his wife, following 
him a short time later accompanied 
by a trusty slave, ‘‘Ciseow,’’ and her 
infant son, David, was overtaken by 
darkness about a mile north of Web- 
ster Farms. Fastening the horses 
near the river, they erept for safety 
from the Indians to a cave a short 
distance away. 

What was their horror to be awak- 
ened in the night by an Indian pow- 
wow on top of the cliff just above 
their heads, and as the story goes, the 
poor child was strangled nearly to 
death, in their efforts to prevent his 
crying. The cave can 
from the river road. 

At the death of Betsy Pingry Web- 
ster the farm was divided among the 
three sons, Walter, Humphrey and 
David. When the Walter Webster 
heirs moved to Newton Highlands 
twenty-three years ago, the part be- 


st ill be seen 


longing to them was sold to George 
W. Atwood. who with his wife and 
David T. and Everett E. At- 
wood, still occupies it and keeps up 
the old tradition of honesty, industry 
and sobriety. Here stood the 


SONS, 


orig- 
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Webster Farms — Home of George W. Atwood 


their hands and has since been known 
as Webster Farms. Walter Raleigh 
Webster was grandson of Col. David 
Webster, an officer in the Revolution- 


inal farmhouse, remodeled about 
forty vears ago. When the stage be- 
gan to run between Coneord and Ply- 
mouth, this was a natural stopping 
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place and beeame a popular tavern. 
At Betsy’s marriage in 1806, a new 
house was built for her close by the 


_—— 





Webst2r Farms —Summer Home of Emily Webscer 
Brown and Ellen A. Webster 


old, and the tavern was transferred 
to that, when it became known as the 
Webster Tavern, and continued so 
until the railroad supplanted the 
stage. 

This part of the farm is still owned 
and oceupied in the summer by the 
two descendants of David N. Web- 
ster, Emily, wife of George H. 
Browne of the Browne and Nichols 


of Bridgewater 


of its old tavern days are visible— 
the sign bearing the date 151s. the 
bar-room, still intact, and the dance 
hall with its fiddlers’ bench. where a 
few people still living remember to 
have tripped ‘‘the light fantastic.”’ 





Original Webster Loom 


The house contains the eight original 
fireplaces with many of the old-time 
cooking utensils, which, together with 
the spinning wheels and the old loom 
on which the yearly family web was 





Old Times Revived at Webster Farms 


School for Boys in Cambridge, Mass., 
and Ellen A., who has a_ private 
school in Cambridge. This is one of 
the few old places in Bridgewater 
which is still owned and cherished by 
its original family. Many evidences 





woven, tell tales of a generation and 
a mode of life fast passing from the 
knowledge of the present day. 

But here last summer old times 
were truly revived, when Eliza Dow 
Marston, now in her eighty-ninth 
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year and a life-long friend of the fam- 
ily, came on a visit to the farm, and 
cooked an old-fashioned dinner before 
the same fireplace and with the same 
utensils that she had used just seventy 
years before, when as a girl of eight- 
een she came to live in the family. 
Below Webster Farms 


stands the 
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man farm, the home of a large fam- 
ily, three of whom have become well- 
known dentists. 

This house was the early boyhood 
home of Gen. John H. Brown, well 
known as postmaster at Concord, and 
of Manson S. Brown, now of Ply- 
mouth. 





ce 








Homestead of Wesley B. Cass 


large farmhouse of Wesley B. Cass, 
a farmer and lumber dealer, who 
moved here with his family from La- 











: Gen. John H. Brown 
; Postmaster, Concord, N. H. — Born, Bridgewater 
¥, May 20, 1850 


conia a few years ago. For 


many 





vears this was known as the Wood- 





When the Civil War broke out, 
Manson Brown enlisted in the Thir- 
teenth Regiment of New Hampshire 
Volunteers. He was a skillful mnu- 
sician and was duly promoted until 
at the fall of Richmond he led the 





Manson S. Brown 


bands of the First Brigade in the en- 
1865. 


trance to that city, April 3, 
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The Good Old Times 


After the war he located in Plymouth, 
removing in 1881 to the farm he now 
oceupies. For many years he held 
the office of high sheriff and was state 
senator in 1885-1886. 

In the western part of the town, 
connecting the turnpike with the 
Plymouth highway, is a_ well-kept, 
shaded road running through a val- 
ley, thus avoiding the steep hills, and 
known as the Dick Brown road. 

Richard Brown, a prominent citi- 
zen of fifty years ago, whose warm 
heart and quick wit endeared him to 
his friends as much as his keen, sar- 
castic tongue disconcerted his ene- 
mies, was the chief promoter of this 
road. Realizing what an improve- 
ment it would be to the town, he spent 
many vears and a great deal of money 
hefore he could get the road com- 
pleted. It is to be regretted that his 
old home, one of the largest and best 
finished of the old houses, is at pres- 
ent unoccupied. 

Many amusing stories are told of 
Dick Brown. At one time a man who 
lived for a short time near him, was 
found guilty of stealing his pork and 
butter. The man returned the stolen 
articles, after some argument, but Mr. 
Brown felt that he needed a lesson as 


well. He did not want the man’s 
large family to suffer, so he told him 
he might either serve his sentence in 
jail, or ride with him around town 
and be introduced as the man who 
stole. He chose the latter punish- 
ment, and a few days later the neigh- 
bors were surprised and amused to 
receive a call from Mr. Brown and 
the man, whom he introduced in his 
courtliest manner as ‘‘Mr. 
the man who stole my pork and but- 
ter, sir.’’ 

The punishment was, perhaps, not 
quite so effectual as might have been 
supposed, however, for it was found 
upon using the butter some time af- 
ter, that the lower layers of each tub 
had craftily been removed, the slant- 
ing sides of the firkin holding the up- 
per layer in place, so that the trick 
was not discovered. 

Living about this same time on the 
main Plymouth road, running then 
over the highest part of Bridgewater 
Hill, and about half a mile from the 
turnpike, was a man with his wife, 
six sons and one daughter. It was 
not the easiest thing in the world in 
those days to bring up and edueate a 
large family, but ‘‘Unele Jerry”’ 


Johnson, as everybody used to eall 
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Summer Home of Charles W. Johnson 


him, was a hard worker and taught 
his boys the same ‘‘art.”” In the 
winter, with a full sleigh of his own 
and several of the neighbors’ ¢hil- 
dren hanging on behind, he would 











Charles W. Johnson 


carry them to the ‘‘little red school- 
house’? by the lake, returning at 
night for his load. 


There was not a vacant house along 
the road and the schoolhouse was filled 
to overflowing. The Johnsons were 
considered good **spellers.”’ and 
many a warm contest was ,won by 
some one of the family in the home 
district, or in neighboring districts or 
nearby towns. The change in this 
farm and family is no greater than 
in many another. Some years since, 
lightning struck the barn and all the 
buildings were burned to the ground, 
and have never been rebuilt. Charles 
W. Johnson of Boston, the voungest 
of the boys, has a charming summer 
residence on the shore of the lake, 
where he, with his family, spends all 
the time possible in the vacation sea- 
son, enjoying it immensely. Mr. 
Johnson takes a great interest in the 
town and unless unavoidably kept 
away, takes a prominent part in the 
Old Home Day proceedings, and for 
several years has given an original 
poem, usually written for the oeca- 
s10n. 

On the same road as the old John- 
son homestead is the Horace Brown 
farm, rechristened ‘‘Green  Pas- 
tures’’ by its present owner, Willard 
F. Poole, a high school teacher of Fall 
River. In the large attic of the house 
Mr. Poole has set up an old-fashioned 
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hand-loom, together with the old- 
time swifts, reels and other necessary 
equipment, and through the vacation 





Ora A. Brown 
months he carries on interesting ex- 
periments in weaving. 
Of the descendants of the original 
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in 1864, the son of Horace and Mary 
(Fletcher) Brown. His _ paternal 
grandfather, two generations back, 
was the second white male child bern 
in the town of Plymouth. Mr. 
Brown is connected with many out- 
side business enterprises, being at the 
present time treasurer and managing 
director of the Asquam Transporta- 
tion Company, a corporation which 
operates a line of steamers on Squam 
Lakes, and director of the White 
Mountain Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. He has been county treas- 
urer since 1903 and holds many im- 
portant town offices. 

The Mayhew turnpike was one of 
the first roads built in town, about 
1805. It was for many years a stage 
route, a four-horse coach passing 
daily over it from the north and an- 
other from the south. There are 
now numerous summer cottages and 
hotels along the old turnpike, people 
being attracted here by the beautiful 
body of water known as Newfound 
Lake. 

Close to the shore of the lake and 
sheltered by a grove of trees from the 








Summer Home of Hon. Albert P. Worthen 


owners of this place, Ora A. Brown 
is well known as a merchant in Ash- 
land. He was born in Bridgewater 


highway, so that their presence is 
scarcely suspected by the passer-by, 
is a group of fine summer residences. 
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Frank P. Morrill’s Cottage 
This is sometimes ealled ‘‘Cottage another large and distinguished fam- 
City.’’ Here are the summer homes _ ily, the Prescotts. The Rev. Lucien 
of Charles W. Johnson, already men- Prescott, now of Warren, makes the 
tioned, and of Albert P. Worthen, a yearly pilgrimage to his native town 
well-known lawyer of Boston. The each Old Home Day, usually giving 
Worthen family was prominent in an interesting address. 


a 








Newfound Lake from Frank P. Morrill's Cottage 


Bridgewater’s early history, oceupy- One of the first cottages to be 
ing for many years one of its oldest erected on the easterly shore of Cot- 
homesteads. The farm adjoining the tage City, is the one owned by Frank 
old Worthen place was oeeupied by  P. Morrill of New Hampton, built in 
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1887, and dedicated August 28 of that 
year in honor of his mother’s birth- 
day and the first reunion of the Wor- 
then family. 

The view from this shore is grand 
and forms one of the many beautiful 
and picturesque scenes found on this 


When the survey was made for the 
purpose of establishing the boundary 
between this and other towns, those 
having the matter in charge were un- 
able to finish the work on Saturday. 
So little remained to be done that it 
was finished Sunday morning, and for 








The Northern Extremity of Whittemore’s Point 


lake. Looking in any direction, one 
is surrounded by a chain of green 
hills, with grand old Cardigan tower- 
ing in the western sky. Owning and 
occupying a cottage on the shores of 
this lake, one can meditate upon Na- 
ture and receive rest of body, gain 
strength of thought and return after 
the summer vacation rested and re- 
freshed for another year’s labor. 
Along the western part of the town 
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Frank Bailey Homestead 


is an especially beautiful point of 
land projecting into Newfound Lake, 
and known as Whittemore’s Point. 


some years the land was known as 
Sunday Point. 
Near the postoffice is the home of 





Leonard D. Flanders Homestead 


Leonard D. Flanders, another of the 
younger townsmen who has preferred 
the farm to eity life. 

In 1808, Caleb Whittemore settled 
here, building a few years later the 
large house now standing. In after 
vears most of the farms here were -o0e- 
cupied by members of this family, 
which gave the point its present name. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whittemore, with a 
son and a daughter, live on the Caleb 


ret Te 
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The Horace Sanborn Place 
Whittemore farm, which has always The recently erected summer home 
been kept in the family, while one of of C. Burnside Seagrave, editor of 
SUMMER HOME OF 
C.BURNSIDE SEAGRAVE « 
BRIOGEWATER N.H. 
{ 
: 











the other Whittemore farms is owned — the Cambridge Chronicle, is especially 
by Frank Bailey. interesting, with its lower story made 
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entirely of round logs and its great 
fireplace of field stones. The view 
from the piazzas is one of the most 
beautiful and extensive around the 
lakes. 

Farther on the Smith Hill road is 
the house and large farm of Horace 


of Bridgewater 


ing lived here for fifty-one years. It 
is a rather singular fact that a. death 
has never occurred in this house. 

In that charming New Hampshire 
story, ‘‘’Lisbeth Wilson,’’ mention is 
made of the ‘‘Smith boys,’’ whose 
good singing made them well known. 











Sanborn. This is one of the old 
houses and has always been oeeupied 
by large families, the present owner 
and his family of eight children hav- 


Come Home! 








ee at as J 
The John Smith Place 


The John Smith farm on Smith Hill 
was the home of these musicians. The 
place has now passed from the family 
and is owned by C. H. Marston. 


Come Home! 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


‘*“Come home, come home.’’ 


A thousand voices 


Seem calling to me night and day 
Across the desert, far beyond the mountains. 


Methinks I hear them say, “‘ 


Come home, come home.’’ 


‘‘Come home, come home,’’ the roof-tree seems to whisper, 
The rose that clambers o’er the garden wall, 








The brook that hurries through the upland pasture, 
All nature seems to call, ‘‘Come home, come home.’ 


‘‘Come home, come home.’’ God made thee, California, 
As fair as dreams of Eden’s gardens be, 

sut vain the lure of all thy wondrous beauty 

When gray hills call to me, ‘‘Come home, come home.’’ 


Elmhurst, California. 
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The Three McCoys and James Moore 





By Byron Moore 


A research at the registry of deeds, 
at Nashua, revealed an unique deed of 
historical interest, probably —un- 
equaled in the United States, where 
three Continental soldiers deed their 
homestead to another Continental 
soldier, all of Dunbarton, N. H.; all 
then serving (1783) in the army, in 
the state of New York. Who were 
the McCoys that gave this deed? 

It appears very probable that thev 
were of the sturdy Seoteh-[rish race 
that settled in Londonderry and very 
early followed the overflow that began 
to make new homes on the frontier. 

In a historical sketch of Epsom 
published in 1823 the statement is 
made that among the first settlers of 
Epsom was Charles MeCoy of Lon- 
donderry, and that he built a house 
on the north side of what was then 
(1823) ealled Sanborn’s hill, and that 
on Aug. 21, 1747, Mrs. MeCoy was 
taken prisoner by the Indians; also 
they had a son named John. 

This is vefified by the records. Oc- 
tober 29, 1735, Joseph Simpson of 
New Castle deeds to Charles MeCoy 
of Ipsam land in township in 2d and 
3d ranges. January 26, 1742, Joshua 
Brackett of Greenland sells to Charles 
MeCoy Jand in Epsom. In 1757 
Charles MeCoy sells land and build- 
ings in Epsom to Nat’h Mendun of 
Portsmouth. 

In 1760 Charles MeCoy of Epsom 
buys of Robert Bunton land in Ches- 
ter, Suncook and Pembroke. In 1761 
Charles and Mary Me ‘ov of Chester 
sell the Robert Bunton land to John 
Leonard of Allenstown. February 
24, 1762, Charles MeCoy of Chester 
buys land of Patrick Gault in Starks- 
town (Dunbarton) alias Suneook, and 
Deeember 3. 1762. sells same to John 
Noyes of Pembroke. In September, 
1772, Charles MeCoy, then of Dun- 


barton, sells to Franeis MeCoy of <Al- 
lenstown ‘‘land on the Merrimack in 
Dunbarton, as per deed hereafter 
viven,”’ 

What relationship existed we do not 
know, but back in February, 1752, 
Charles MeCoy sells land in Epsom 
to Francis and Nathaniel MeCoy of 
Epsom. 

And so we follow Francis up from 
Epsom, for, in 1760, they sell this 
land to R. and E. Sanborn, and then, 
May 14, 1760, Francis MeCoy of Ep- 
som buys of John Noves of Pem- 
broke land in Bow, bounded on Sun- 
eook river. In 1765, Franeis MeCoy 
of Pembroke buys land in Pembroke 
and, September, 1770, sells land in 
Pembroke, and April 7, 1772, buys 
land in Allenstown. Then, evidently, 
he removes that fall aeross the river 
to Dunbarton, or that portion thereof 
that is now ineluded in the town of 
Hooksett, the transeript of deed, 
hereafter following, giving ceserip- 
tion, oceupying the lands bought of 
Charles MeCoy and Nathan Noyes, 
near the bend of the river by Isle au 
Hooksett falls. 

Know all Men by these Prefents that I 
Charles McCoy of Dunbarton in the 
County of Hillsborough and Province of 
New Hampshire Yeoman—For and in 
Consideration of the sum of eighty three 
pounds six shillings lawful Money To me 
in Hand before the Delivery hereof well 
and truly paid by Francis McCoy of Al- 
lenstown so called in the County of Rock- 
ingham & Province aforesaid—yeoman— 
The receipt whereof I do hereby acknowl- 
edge—Have given, granted bargained and 
by these Prefents Do give, grant bargain 
fell alien enfeof Convey and Confirm unto 
the said Francis McCoy his heirs & as- 
signs forever a Certain Tract or parcel of 
land lying in Dunbarton begining at Wil- 
liam Browns South East Corner at Mer- 
rimack River then Running Down said 
River about ninety three rods to a white 
pine marked then running West then be- 
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ginning at said Browns 
mentioned & Running North sixty eight 
Degrees West Forty five rods & three 
quarters, then northerly about nineteen 
rods & three quarters then north Fifty 
two degrees West, then southerly sufficient 
to Comprehend one hundred acres—To 
have and to hold the faid Granted Prem- 
With all the Privileges and Apper- 
tenances to the same appertaining to him 
the said Francis McCoy his heirs and 
Affigns to their only proper Use and Ben 
efit forever. And I the faid Charles Mc- 
Coy for me my heirs executors and Ad- 
ministrators do hereby Covenant grant 


Corner before 


ises 


and agree to and with the faid Francis 
his heirs and Affigns that until the De- 
livery hereof I am the lawful owner of 


the said Premises & am lawfully ieised 
and potieiied thereof in my own Right in 
Fee fimple; and have full power and law- 
ful Authority to grant and Convey the 
fame in Manner aforesaid. 

That the said Premises are free and 
clear of all and every incumbrance what- 
ever and that I the said Charles McCoy 
my Heirs Executors and Administrators 
fhall 


and will warrent-the fame to him 
the said Francis MeCoy, his heirs & 
Affigns against the lawful Claims and 


Demands of any Perfon or Perfons whom 
soever. 

In Witnefs whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands & seals this Twenty eight 
day of Septemr in the 13th year of his 
Majestys Reign Anno Dom, 1772 

Signed sealed & delivered in the 


pres- 
ence of us 
his 
Richard Bartlett Charles X McCoy. 
mark 
her 
3enjn Noyes— Mary X McCoy. 
mark 
Sept 28, 1772 then the within named 


Charles McCoy and Mary his wife perfon- 
ally appeared & acknowledged the within 
to be their free act & Deed 
Coram me Ebeng Harnded Gots 
Just Pace. 
Rec & Recorded 
Jany 28. 1774 & Examined 
Sam! Hobart, Roc’d. 
Vol 53 Page 151 
Del. Mrs. Harry Hibbard, Bath, N. H. 


Dunbarton October Ye 10th Day 1772. 

Know all Men by these presents that I 
Nathan Noyes of Dunbarton in the 
Province of New Hampshire in the County 
of Hillsborough Husbandman do in the 
Consideration of Three pounds well & 
truly paid by Francis McCoy of Allens- 
town in the Province aforesaid & County 
of Rockingham Yeoman do grant bargain 
& sell & do by these presents forever quit 
in right Interest or demand in & unto a 
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certain peice of Land laying as followeth 
begining at the head of Isle hookset falls 
so called in Dunbarton then running west- 
erly to the laid out road then southerly 
as far as said McCoys fence & then to the 
River taking the land in the Turn of the 
River & by these presents do Bind myself 
my heirs & assigns so that neither I or 
she shall ever molest or disturbe the said 
Francis McCoy but that May Peasably 
improve the same. in Witness whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand & seal this 
tenth day of October in the thirteenth 
year of his Majestys Reign—In presence 
of 
[| SEAL] 
Thomas Cochran Nathan Noyes, 
James McCoy. 
Recd & Recorded Jany 28 
1774 & exama 


Sam! Hobart. 


Know all men by these pre-ents 
we Jonathan MeCoy, Daniel 
Stephen McCoy all in the Continental 
Army—Yeomans—For and in considera- 
tion of ye sum of Two hundred Pounds 
lawful money to us in hand paid by James 
Moore of Dunbarton now in the Conti- 
nental Army—Yeoman—Have sold con- 
veyed and confirmed unto the said James 
Moor his heirs and assigns—All our Right 
Title and Interest in and of our Honourd 
Father Francis McCoys Estate late of 
Dunbarton in the County of Hillsborough 
State of New Hampshire Husbandman 
dleceased. Furthermore we the said Jona- 
than McCoy Daniel MeCoy and Stephen 
McCoy for ourselves heirs assigns forever 
quit claim unto the said James Moor his 
heirs and assigns All our Right Title and 


that 
McCoy & 


Interest in our Father Francis McCoys 
Estate which Estate lying and being in 


Dunbarton in the County of Hillsborough 
State cf New Hampshire aforesd To have 


und to Hold The aforesd granted prem- 
isfes with all the privileges and Appur- 
tenances to the same appertaining unto 
him the said James Moor his heirs and 
assigns forever. And we the said Jona- 
than Daniel and Stephen McCoys Do 
Covenant to and with the said James 
Moor his heirs & assigns that we will 


warrant the above granted premises and 
that the said premises shall be a good 
Estate of Inheritance to him his heirs 
forever—And that the premises are free 
and clear from all incumbrances whatever 
and that the said James Moor his heirs 
and assigns shall from time to time and 
all times enjoy possess and occupy the 


above named premises without any moles- 
tation whatsoever—And that we Jonathan 
Daniel and Stephen McCoys will warrant 
from 
Per- 


and Defend said granted premises 
all lawful claims or Demands of all 
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The Three MeCoys 


~olis Whomsoever In Witness whereof We 
have set to our Hands and Seals this 
twenty fourth Day of April one thousand 


seven hundred and eighty three 
his 
Jonathan X MeCoy 
mark 
his 
Daniel X McCoy 
mark 
his 
Stephen X McCoy 
mark 
Signed sealed and 


delivered in presence of us 
Nathaniel Gilmor, 
Moses Chandler. 
State New York Ulster County 


Be it remembered that on the twenty 
ninth day of April in the Year of our 
Lord 1785 personally appeared before me 


Abel Belknap Esq one of the peoples Jus- 
tices of the pease for said County—Jona- 
than McCoy—Daniel McCoy and Stephen 
McCoy Partys to the within Deed who 
acknowledges that they signed and deliv- 
ered the same as their Voluntary Act and 
deed for the use therein Mentioned And 
I having Inspected the same and finding 
no Material Rasure or Interneation therein 
Abel Belknap 
Recd & Recorded 19 June 1783 
& Ex 
Moses Nichols R D th 


The evidence by deeds and other 
records shows that Jonathan, Daniel 
ana Stephen MeCoy the three Me- 
Covs were bona fide residents of the 
town of Dunbarton), vet at one time 
claimed as quota of Dunbarton, were 
really enlisted to fill the quotas of 
Deerfield and Bow. See Revolution- 
ary war rolls, vol. 3, page 654 

DUNBARTON. 

‘Return of the number of men in 
Army of the United States in the line 
of N Hampshire and their names with 
the times they are engaged for, to 
serve for Dunbarton During the War 

John Dorman Jonathan MeCoy, 
Dan' MeCoy John Morgan Stephen 
MeCoy, Bow hired in 1779, which re- 
ceipt was produced. Moses Heath 
Nicolas Dodge engaged in Feby 1781 
for three years. 

‘*Dated Dunbarton July ye 10 1781 
‘Eben’ Hackett—James Clement 

**Seleetmen for Dunbarton. 
“To the Committee on Claims, 
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‘if it should be made appear thet 
ve 3 MeCoys above mentioned en- 
gaged after the Commencement of 
year 1778 and hired by the towns that 
claim them shall not dispute the mat- 
ter. 

** Deerfield hired Daniel & Jonathan 
MeCoy*’’ 


BOW. 
Page 580 
return of the mens names that 
are Ingaged in the service Durine the 
War for the town of Bow— 

‘*Benj Cotton Ellifer Reed James 
Bowles Stephen MeCoy 

**Dated at Bow July ye 18, 1781 

**Edward Russel! 

‘*Benj Noyes 

‘John Brown ° 
‘*Seleetmen for Bow.”’ 

Page 499 

‘Reeord of town returns 

‘*Benj Cotton Alpheus Reed—de- 
serted Stephen MeCoy, Benj Jen- 
nings—6 mos 

**Janyv 10 1778 

‘1782 James Moore 

‘Moses Moore 
by E Frye.” 
REVOLUTIONARY ROLLS. 

Vol. 1, page 605— 

‘*Daniel MeCoy belonged to Dun- 
barton—Enegaged for Deerfield 

**Stephen MeCoy belonged to Dun- 
barton—Engaged for Bow.”’ 

Page 465 

** Jon*. MeCoy Bow.”’ 

I find no records of the three Me- 
Coys after they gave deed in 1783. 
The United States census of 1790 does 
not name them, either in Dunbar*on 
or Bow: neither are they taxed in 
1823 as of Hooksett. 


JAMES MOORE. 

Who was the Continental soldier to 
whom the* three MeCoys deeded their 
deceased father’s property in Diun- 
barton? Perhaps the solution nay 
come through the record given on 


*These sentences are in handwriting of one 
of the committee on claims.—Eb. 
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margin of book of records at Nashua, 
viz.: “‘Del to Mrs Harry Hibbard— 
Bath N. H.,’’ as some of the Bow 
Moores removed to Monroe or Lyman 
in the early days. 

**In Dunbarton Charter is reserved 
25 aeres of land beginning at Mar- 
tyn’s Brook and running up river 260 
rods, and running back westerly to 
take in improvements by James 
Moore.’’ 

In town charter, vol. 4, page 190— 

‘‘James Moore on Petition Mason- 
ian Prop" Noy. 3, 1748, for land on 
Westerly side of Merrimack River be- 
low Bow Line. The land is within 
Gorham. Dee. 1, 1748 granted land 
to run baek westerly from ye River 
to make it up beginning Martin’s 
brook & so running.”’ 

The Bow records show that James 
Moore was surveyor.in 1767; that in 
June, 1775, James Moore was on a 
committee of safety; also that James 
Moore, fifer, of Bow, enlisted in Capt. 
Daniel Moore’s company. 

‘‘In 1781 Bow voted that Lieut 
Moor have the benefit of his son 
James in the war and that James 
Moor have the services of his son 
Ephraim. James Moor & Moses en- 
listed for three vears July 15, 1782.’’ 

June 11, 1782, on petition for a 
ferry. of the inhabitants near Isle 
au Hooksett Falls, on Merrimack 
River, was the name of James Moore. 


THE AFTERWORD., 


To those who visited the centennial 
exhibition, 1876, at Philadelphia, no 
more impressive object lesson of pa- 
triotism was seen than that magnifi- 
cent picture, “‘The Spirit of 1776, the 
Fifer and Drummers.’’ To the New 
Hampshire people it brought back the 
memory of the martial tunes heard 
during the old fashioned musters, the 
political gatherings at the Capital 
City prior to the Civil War, when the 
fife and drum was the music that en- 
traneed the crowd. 

England and every Englishman in 
the world is proud of the famous or- 


der of Admiral Nelson at the battle 
of Trafalgar Bay, 1805, ‘* England 
expects every man to do his duty,”’ 
yet there is a traditional saying ante- 
dating this by a quarter of a century 
of a New Hampshire lad that excels 
it in patriotic sentiment. The one 
the order of a famous officer. the 
other the saving of only a_ private. 
It is related that in the General Sul- 
livan expedition in 1779 against the 
Indians in New York state that a de- 
tail was ordered from Colonel Cilleyv’s 
New Hampshire regiment for a dan- 
gerous scouting party that required 
courage and physieal endurance. A 
lad was stood aside as too young and 
frail to bear the fatigue and danger, 
but the plea from his lips, **If [ am 
left behind the people of New Ilamp- 
shire will think I am a coward,’ 
brought him the opportunity to go 
with the detail and it is said he made 
the best soldier of all. ~ 

The second famous saying of a New 
Hampshire soldier comes also from 
the Revolution, when General Stark 
in 1777, at the battle of Bennington, 
said: ‘‘There they are, boys: we beat 
them today or Molly Stark’s a 
widow.”? And Colonel Baum said 
they fought more like hell hounds 
than soldiers. 

Another famous military saying of 
a New Hampshire man comes in the 
War of 1812, when at the battle of 
Lundy Lane the suceess of America 
depended on the eapture of a British 
battery. ‘‘Can you take it?’ asked 
General Seott. Came the answer from 
Col. James Miller, ‘‘I will try.”’ 

And then in the Civil War the 
world famous order of our General 
Dix (also of New Hampshire): *‘If 
any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on_ the 
spot.”’ 

Since the valuable and interesting 
history of Dunbarton by Caleb Stark, 
published in 1860, has occurred the 
Civil War and the need of a new his- 
tory to give the meed of praise and 
full history of the soldiers of that 
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war is apparent, also should be res- 
eued from the past as far as possible 
a full genealogy of the early settlers, 
the legends and folklore. 

If the historian that is to do this 
work will stand on the pinnacle 


bo 
bo 
oo 


he will behold one of the fairest 
scenes of the Merrimack Valley when 
he gazes over where was once the 
homestead of the ‘‘ Three MeCoys and 
ye fifer James Moor of ye Continental 
army’’ at the bend of the river near 
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Isle au Hooksett falls. 
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Merrimack Valley, Looking North from Hooksett Pinnacle — (Courtesy B. & M. R. R. 


The Farm 


By Dana Smith Temple 


I know the house has been built for vears 
And is with ivy grown, 
But still *tis the fairest place in the world 
For vou to call your home! 
I know ‘tis not painted up so bright 
As those in the city grand, 
Though a New Hampshire farm is a lovely place, 
Right here in your native land! 
You say the walls are dingy and dull 
And the rooms are dark and low, 
And the windows small and old-fashioned like; 
To the city you want to go; 
That the land is poor and help is high, 
And people are moving away ; 
‘Tis a dull, hard life. the one vou lead, 
And farming doesn’t pay. 
You sav that John is sick of the farm, 
In fact, more so than you; 
That he’s all tired out with the dull, hard life 
And discouraged through and through; 
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That the crops Were poor and everything 
Has gone for the worst, you say, 

And your’re tired to death of the lonely place 
And want to hasten away. 


Now, John, cheer up and just be glad 
And happy where you are; 
Though you’re miles away from the city’s din, 
You’re better off by far. 
You breathe the keen, refreshing air 
And know the woodland’s ways. 
New Hampshire gives vou life and strength: 
Give her your heartfelt praise. 
Arouse yourself and be alive; 
Fix up the lonely place; 
Remodel house and shed and barn; 
With progress keep your pace. 
Make cozy every little room 
With pictures, life and song, 
And read good books and magazines: 
Be loyal, firm and strong. 


Just stand erect ’mid faithful ones 
New Hampshire calls her own, 

And thank God for the blessings vours; 
Make bright the dear old home. 

Just bask in faith and sweet content 
And do the best you ean, 

And sometime you'll he proud to say: 
I’m a New Hampshire man! 


Dartmoutin 
By Harry B. Metcalt 


‘¢ "Tis small, but there are those who love it,’’ 
Webster pleaded long ago, 

When the skies were dark above it 
And the storm was bending low. 


Now ’tis great and thousands render 
Tender tribute to its name; 

Now its cause needs no defender, 
Yet its mission is the same. 

True to its ideals keeping, 
Sure and pure its purpose runs. 

Strong as its own spirit, leaping 
In the pulses of its sons. 

Bearing high the torch of learning 
Northland’s granite hills above, 
Dartmouth’s bread is e’er returning 

Ten-fold in a people’s love! 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. GEORGE P. LITTLE. 


George Peabody Little, born in Pem- 
broke, N. Y., June 20, 1834, died at his 
home in Pembroke, N. H., April 15, 1908. 

He was a son of Elbridge Gerry and 


Sophronia Phelps (Peabody) Little, of the 
eighth generation from George Little, who 
settled at Newbury, Mass., in 1640. His 
mother was a sister of George Peabody, 
the noted banker and philanthropist. He 
came to Pembroke, N. H., with his mother 
when thirteen years of age, and there at- 
tended the Academy and Military Insti- 
tute. He taught school at eighteen and 
the year following went to Portland, Me., 
where he was in business several 
going to Palmyra, N. Y., 
engaged for ten years in 
photographer, serving there, also, as U. S. 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue. In 
1868 he returned to Pembroke, where he 


years, 
where he was 
business as a 


ever after had his home, and was exten- 
sively engaged as a farmer and fancy 
stock raiser, registered Jerseys being his 


specialty. 

He was active in politics, as a Repub- 
lican, and prominent in public life, serv- 
ing as town treasurer, selectman, three 
times as representative in the legislature, 
county treasurer, state senator and twice 
as a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention. In religion he was a Congre- 
gationalist, and had been clerk, treasurer 
and deacon of the Pembroke Congrega- 
tional Church. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonry, an Odd Fellow, and a charter mem- 
ber and the first Overseer of Pembroke 
Grange, P. of H. He was also a member 
of the N. H. Historical Society, of the New 
Hampshire Club and the Congregational 
Club, and a trustee of the Union Guar- 
antee Savings Bank of Concord. 

August 22, 1854, Mr. Little was united 
in marriage with Elizabeth Mary Knox, 
who survives him, as also do six children, 
Hon. Clarence B. Little of Bismarck, N. 
D.. Mrs. James E. Odlin of Lynn, Mass., 


Mrs. Lester F. Thurber of Nashua, Mrs. 
Frank E. Shepard of Concord, Mrs. Dr. 
Charles S. Gilman of Boston and Mrs. 


Harmon S. Salt of New York. 


HON. AMOS HADLEY. 


Amos Hadley, born in Dunbarton, May 
14, 1825, died in Concord, May 6, 1908. 

He was educated at Pembroke Academy, 
the Concord Literary Institute and Dart- 
mouth College, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1844, at the age of nineteen years. 
He taught school, studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1848, but practised 
only a short time. He was a joint editor 


and publisher with Cyrus Barton, of the 


State Capital Reporter from 1853 to 1857, 
and of the Independent Democrat. with 
George G. Fogg, from 1857 to 1867 He 


represented Bow in the legislature in 1850 
and 1851; was clerk of the Concord Com- 
mon Council from 1853 to 1867: 
the city library, 1857-1872; state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 
state printer, 1854, 1855, 1856; 
the superintending school 

Union District, 1855 1858, 
board of education, 1867 to 
intendent of schools, 1874: 
state library, 1886-1889; 


trustee of 
LS67-—1869: 
member of 
committee of 
and of the 
LS74; 
trustee of the 
member of the 
constitutional convention, 1SS9: trustee ol 


I 


super- 


the state normal school, 1870: associate 
principal of the school, 1871-1873: re- 
porter of the supreme court decisions, 


1865-1871; recording secretary of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, 1874-1890, 
and president of the society, 1893-1895. 
For the last thirty years of his life he 
conducted a private school in Concord, fit- 
ting large numbers of young men for col- 
lege, and for the active duties of life. His 
last important literary work was the pro- 
duction of the general chapters of the 
history of Concord. He leaves a daugh- 
ter, Miss M. Agnes Hadley of Concord. 


EZEKIEL MORRILL, M. D. 


Dr. Ezekiel 
best 


Morrill, one of Concord’s 
known physicians, died at his home 
on South Spring Street, April 18, 1908. 

He was a son of Dr. Alpheus and Han- 
nah (Baker) Morrill, born in Chester, 
Ohio, July 29, 1832, but removed with his 
parents to Concord when ten years of age. 
He attended Hopkinton Academy and the 
seminary at Northfield, now Tilton Sem- 
inary, in youth, studied medicine with his 
father in Concord, attended medical lee- 
tures at Dartmouth, graduated from the 
Castleton, Vt., Medical College, and from 
the Homeopathic Medical College at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He commenced practice 
at Brattleboro, Vt., but after the civil 
war broke out he entered the Union ser- 
vice as assistant surgeon in the Thirteenth 
New Hampshire Volunteers, and was af- 
terward surgeon of the New Hampshire 
Heavy Artillery, and served as brigade 
surgeon with headquarters at Washington. 
He practised for eight years after the war 
at Salem, Mass., and located in Concord 
in 1874, since which time he had been 
here in continuous and successful prac- 
tice, greatly endearing himself not only 
to his numerous patients but to the gen- 
eral public. Dr. Morrill was a Republi- 
can, but never active in polities, though 
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he was chosen to the legislature from 
Ward Six in 1905, serving efficiently as a 
member of the Committee on Public 
Health. In 1863 he married Ellen Re- 
becca Bryant, by whom he is survived, 
with one son, Dr. Alpheus Baker Morrill 
of Concord. 


ENOCH R. WEEKS. 


Enoch R. Weeks, born in Warren, April 
13, 1831, died at North Haverhill May 
8, 1908. 

He was the son of Enoch R. and Sally 
(Merrill) Weeks, was educated in the 
public schools and at Newbury (Vt.) Sem- 
inary, and commenced active life as a 
farmer in Warren, which pursuit he fol- 
lowed many years, later engaging in mer- 














Enoch R. Weeks 


cantile business. Politically he was an 
earnest and loyal Democrat. He was 
chosen a member of the Warren board of 
selectmen at 22 years of age; was chair- 
man of the board for many years, the last 
year receiving every vote cast. While re- 
siding in Warren he also served four years 
as treasurer of Grafton County. In De- 
cember, 1872, he removed to North Haver- 
hill, where he ever after resided, being 
there engaged in trade for several years, 
and later pursuing other lines of business. 
The first year after becoming a voter in 
Haverhill he was chosen town clerk and 
held the office continuously for twenty-one 
years. He was also for fourteen years 
town treasurer, served many years as a 


member of the Haverhill board of educa- 
tion, and had long been a trustee of Hav- 
erhill Academy. In every position and in 
every relation of life Mr. Weeks was faith- 
ful to duty, winning the respect of all 
with whom he came in contact. 

October 5, 1854, he united in marriage 
with Mary Melissa, daughter of the late 
Stephen Metcalf, long a leading citizen of 
Haverhill, who survives him, with three 
daughters—Lizzie W., wife of Charles P. 
Page of Haverhill; Mary W., wife of Sam- 
uel J. Mattocks of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Emma W., wife of Frank E. Oliver of 
Malden, Mass. 


JOHN H. ROWELL. 


John Hiram Rowell, born in Franklin, 
November 27, 1820, died in that city April 
15, 1908. 

In early life Mr. Rowell was a clerk in 
a store in Franklin, and at eighteen be- 
came partner in the firm of T. R. White 
& Co., there. In 1847 he engaged in the 
tinware business, and continued the same 
for forty-five years. He also had tin- 
shops at Tilton and at Wells River, Vt., 
and for a time ran a dry goods store in 
Tilton. He was also engaged for some 
time in lumbering. 

While interested in general public af- 
fairs, Mr. Rowell was best known by his 
active and prominent membership in var- 
ious fraternal organizations. He was a 
charter member and the first Noble Grand 
of Merrimack Lodge, I. 0. O. F., of Frank- 
lin.” He was conspicuous in the Masonic 
order and the oldest living Grand Master 
in the state at the time of his death, hav- 
ing filled the office in 1862. He had served 
as Grand Chief Templar of the I. O. G. T. 
of the state, and as Supreme Governor of 
the U. O. P. F. He had also been an in- 
terested member of Franklin and Merri- 
mack County Pomona Granges. He is 
survived by two daughters, Misses Clara 
E. and Mary A. Rowell, both residing at 
the paternal home. 


EDWARD R. KENT. 


Edward R. Kent, born in Lancaster, 
February 1, 1840, died in that town April 
20, 1908, 

He was a son of the late Richard P. 
and Emily Oakes (Mann) Kent, and a 
brother of Col. Henry O. Kent of Lancas- 
ter. He was educated in the _ public 
schools and in Lancaster and St. Johns- 
bury academies. He commenced active 
life as a clerk in his father’s store and 
continued the business for many years 
after the latter’s decease. He was con- 
spicuous in Masonry, having been Grand 
Commander of Knights Templar in 1888, 
and had served many years on the Lan- 
caster board of education. He was also, 
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for a long time, chief of the fire depart- 
ment. Politically he was a Republican 
until the Greeley campaign in 1872, after 
which he 


acted with the Democrats and 
was a member of the staff of Governor 
Weston in 1874. He married, January 16, 


Addie D. 


survives 


1862, Burton of 
who him, with 
three of whom are married. 


Guildhall, 
five 


Vt., 
daughters, 


JUSTUS W. BALDWIN. 


Justus W. Baldwin, born in Barnston, 
P. Q., February 6, 1848, died in Pittsburg, 
N. H.. March 26, 1908. 

He was of staunch New England stock, 
being descended from John Baldwin of 
Bucks County, England, who settled in 
Milford, Conn., in 1639. He removed with 
his parents to Pittsburg in infancy, and 
ever after remained in the town, engaged 
in agriculture and general merchandise, 
but during recent years had conducted the 
summer hotel, Metallak Lodge, on the 
Connecticut Lake. He was ac- 
tive in publie affairs and had served many 
years as town clerk and treasurer, and 
as county commissioner. August 
22, 1872, he was united in marriage with 
Isabelle Aldrich, daughter of Ephraim C. 
and Adeline (Bedell) Aldrich, and sister 
of Judge Edgar Aldrich of Littleton, who 
survives him. with three children 


shore of 


one tern 


LEMUEL C. PORTER. 


Lemuel C 
Athens, Pa., 


age of Sb years, 


Porter, whose death at 
occurred on May 23, at the 
had resided most of the 
number of years past, 
rement from active business, at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. William D. 
Chandler, of Concord, and had gained the 
and esteem of many New Hamp- 
shire people as a man of high character 
and kindly spirit. 

Mr Porter 


time, for a since 


his ret 


respect 


was a native of Scipio, N 


Y.. born April 14, 1823. He was engaged 
for a time in mereantile business in Mo- 
ravia, N. Y., but in 1856 removed to the 
West, finally locating in Winona, Minn., 


where he engaged in lumber manufacture, 
but soon erected a large grain warehouse, 
and finally a large number 
and Minnesota and Dakota. 
In 1874 he erected a steam flouring mill 
at Winona, where he manufactured the 
first process flour produced in this 
country, starting at a capacity of 250 bar- 
rels per day and increasing till 1,600 bar- 
per day were produced. The only 


of storehouses 


elevators, in 


roller 


rels 


ae 
mal 


roller flour exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, was 
from this establishment. 

Mr. Porter was also a pioneer in the 


banking business in the great Northwest, 
becoming president of the Bank of South- 
ern Minnesota upon its organization in 
1862, and continuing in active direction 








Lemuel C. Porter 


of its affairs for thirty years, during which 
time it merged with the National Bank 
of Winona, he remaining at its head. 

Mr. Porter married, March 3, 1852, Miss 
Adele Horton of Niles, N. Y., by whom 
he is survived, with three children—C. 
Horton Porter of Albany, N. Y., Adelbert 
Porter of Winona, Minn., and Mrs. Lillian 
M. Chandler of Concord, N. H. 


NATHAN W. C. 
Nathan W. C. 


July 19, 
1908. 


JAMESON. 


Jameson, born in Antrim, 
1818, died in that town May li, 


Although for many years in business in 
Joston, he had been a resident of his na- 
tive town for the last fifty years and more, 
where he was active in its life, 
had served as deputy assessor of the in- 
ternal revenue in Lincoln’s administra 


business 


tion, and was appointed postmaster in 
1878. Among his six surviving children 
is Hon. Nathan C. Jameson, the last Dem- 


ocratic candidate for Governor of 


Hampshire. 


New 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


A beautiful brochure, containing 
over fifty pages, illustrated by sixty- 
six fine pictures of persons, buildings 
and scenery familiar to the present 
and past residents of the old town of 
Acworth, and prepared as a souvenir 
of ““Old Home Day’’ in that town, 
August 21, 1907, by Dr. Charles E. 
Woodbury, president of the day on 
that occasion, and recently sent out, 
serves as a reminder of the fact that 
“Old Home Week’ for 1908 is fast 
approaching and that the patriotic 
and publie-spirited residents of the 
many towns in the old Granite State, 
in which this grand reunion festival 
is fittingly observed from year to 
year, will soon be busy in their pre- 
parations for welcoming home the ab- 
sent sons and daughters. The week 
comes in this vear on Saturday, Au- 
cust 15, and its advent will be signal- 
ized that evening by bonfires upon a 
hundred hills. The city of Concord 
will lead off in the observances of the 
week by an appropriate union religi- 
ous service on Sunday, and a grand 
civie celebration on Monday, with old- 
time music by the city’s united choirs 
and addresses by distinguished sons 
of New Hampshire from abroad, the 
leading address to be given by Col. 
Carroll D. Wright. president of Clark 
College. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the 
first organized meeting in the world’s 
history held by women for the pur- 
pose of demanding equal political 
rights with men was observed at Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., May 26, 27 and 28. 
The meeting there, in 1848, was called 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lu- 


cretia Mott, and was held in the Wes- 
levan Chapel. At the recent anni- 
versary meeting, attended by friends 
of the equal suffrage cause from all 
over the world, there was placed a 
heautiful and appropriate bronze tab- 
let, commemorative of the original 
event, on the outer wall of the 
church now occupying the site on 
which the chapel then stood. which 
tablet was modelled by Elizabeth St. 
John Matthews, a sculptor of high 
rank, who was the woman member 
of the International Jury of Awards 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


The New Hampshire Board of 
Trade will visit the town of Newport 
on its annual summer outing this 
year, making headquarters at the ele- 
vant new Newport House, where the 
party will arrive on the afternoon of 
June 30. A public meeting will be 
held in the opera house in the even- 
ing and on the following morning a 
ride will be taken through the cele- 
brated Corbin’s Park. On the return 
trip to Concord in the afternoon a 
stop will be made at Sunapee Lake 
for a steamer ride over the waters of 
that gem of New Hampshire lakes 


GRANITE MONTHLY patrons who 
have not vet paid their subscription 
up through the current year should do 
so without further delay, in their own 
interest and that of the publisher. By 
taking note of the date on the address 
label on the wrapper or cover of each 
number, any subscriber may readily 
determine whether he is in arrears or 
not. and if so how much. 
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